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the parts nearer the circumference—in adaptation, probably, to the larger and 
more ready supply of fresh air to the former parts. Those cells which open 
directly into the bronchial tubes and intercellular passages open into them by 
large circular apertures; they are themselves similarly opened into by other cells, 
which again are similarly opened into by others; lorming thus, for each opening 
into a tube or passage, a series of communicating cells; each series reaching 
usually from the passage to the surface of the lobule. The cells which are placed 
in the angles of the branching of an intercellular passage probably open into both 
the branches, as well as into one another. The walls of the air-cells, on which 
the capillaries are placed, are formed by thin and transparent but fibrous mem¬ 
brane, which in the formation of the successive communicating cells is folded, or 
as if constricted, so as to form a definite sharp-edged circular opening of commu¬ 
nication between each two, and between ihc first of the series and the passage 
into which it opens. In the reptiles the corresponding folds bordering the sacculi 
of their lungs inclose each a double or folded layer of capillary plexus; in the 
mammal’s lung each such fold incloses a single layer of capillaries, so that both 
sides of all these capillaries are exposed to the air in the adjacent cells. And this 
plan of arrangement and structure of the air-cells exists in the mature mamma¬ 
lian foetus just as it does in after life.— Ibid. 

5. On the Supra-renal, Thymus and Thyroid Bodies. —In a paper on this subject 
communicated by John Goodsir, Esq., to the Royal Society, Jan. 22, 1846, the 
author enters on the development of the theory he advanced two years ago, with 
regard to the origin and nature of the supra-renal, thymus and thyroid bodies, and 
the correctness of which, with certain modifications, he has been enabled to con¬ 
firm by subsequent observation and reflection. His hypothesis was, that the three 
organs in question, are the remains of the blaslo-derma;. the thyroid being the deve¬ 
lopment of a portion of the original cellular substance of the germinal membrane 
grouped around the two branches of the omphalo-mesenteric vein: the supra¬ 
renal capsules, the developments of other portions grouped around the omphalo¬ 
mesenteric. arteries; and the thymus, the development of the intermediate portion 
of the membrane arranged along the sides of the embryonic visceral cavity. He 
has since ascertained, however, that the thyroid body derives its origin in a portion 
of the included membrana intermedia remaining in connection with anastomosing 
vessels between the first and second aortic arches, or carotid and subclavian ves¬ 
sels. He considers these organs as essentially similar in their structure, as well 
as in their origin, in continuous portions of the blasto-derma situated along each 
side of the spine, and extending from the Wolfian bodies to the base of the 
cranium: the development of the supra-renal capsules having relation to the 
omphalo-mesenteric vessels the thymus, to the jugular and cardinal veins and 
ductus Cuvieri; and the thyroid gland, to the anastomosing branches of the first 
and second aortic arches. The functions of these organs he regards as being 
analogous to those of the blasto-derma: with this difference, however, that as the 
blasto-derma not only elaborates nourishment for the embryo, but absorbs it also 
from without, that is, from the yolk,—the developed organs only elaborate the 
matter which has already been absorbed from other parts, and is now circulating 
in the vessels of the more perfect individual.— Proceedings of the lioyc.l Society. 

6. Preservation of Specimens of Morbid Anatomy. (JMcd Times , March 21, 1846.) 
—A very interesting communication on this subject was made to the Parisian 
Medical Society, March 11th last, by M. Pignk, Curator of the Dupuytren 
Museum. 

The subject, M. P. remarked, maybe divided into two parts—the first referring 
more specially to the preparation, the second to the preservation of morbid speci¬ 
mens. One of the most important points of the former is the injection of coloured 
fluids into the vessels of the specimen it is desirable to preserve. The colouring 
matter should be very soluble, or at least very divisible. Lampblack, acetate of 
copper, carbonate of lead, and bisulphuret of mercury, are the substances M. 
Pigne employs for the productions of black, green, white, or red colours: for blue, 
Prussian blue and indigo are equally eligible, and chromate of lead should be 
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used for yellow. Hemaline (extracted from the hematoxylum Camboa), is con¬ 
sidered by the essayist a remarkably valuable substance, inasmuch as it will 
according to the proportion in which it is added to the vehicle (from one to seven 
per cent.), yield hues varying from the lightest shade of purple to the deepest 
black. As a vehicle, M. Pigne recommends, for common injections, mullon-suet 
with the addition of a trilling proportion of yellow wax and essential oil ot turpen¬ 
tine. But when it is an object to make an injection into very minute vessels, the 
essential oil must be used pure, and injected cold. This substance becomes sapo¬ 
nified in the capillaries, and acquires a stone-like hardness, which insures to the 
specimen an almost everlasting duration. M. I’igne cannot insist sufficiently on 
the necessity of injecting the liquid slowly, no less than four hours being neces¬ 
sary to inject a liver, and two hours and a half for a lung; if the lluid were pressed 
in with greater speed, laceration of the tine texture of the small vessels would 
inevitably occur. Gelatine and water in equal volumes form also an excellent 
solvent for the colouring matter of an injection. The gelatine must, of course, be 
melted in a water bath, at 97—104° Falir., and the injection should be made 
under water into the heated preparation; when injected with gelatine the specimen 
should be dried, as all the fluids in which specimens are usually preserved are 
solvents of gelatine. But when the preparation is to be subsequently kept in 
spirit, instead of gelatine, the following composition should be used:—Suet, twenty 
parts; white wax, one or two; resin, Venice turpentine, five to seven. The 
mixture is to be melted in a water bath, and injected under water, after the. addi¬ 
tion of the colouring matter. When the part has been injected, it is often necessary 
to dissect it very carefully, and in order to prevent alteration of the preparation, 
M. Pigne advises to keep it in fluid, composed of water one quart, and creosote 
twelve drops. This fluid will preserve it unimpaired for six weeks, or two months 
at the least, without change of shape or colour. For the preservation oi the 
iully prepared specimens, many fluids have been recommended, and during a 
period of live )'ears, M. Pigne has successively tried no less than- 200. 1. Alcohol 

is the substance most generally employed, and it should weigh from eighteen 
to twenty-two by Gay-Lussac’s areometer. Notwithstanding its reputation, alcohol 
is open to several great objections; it discolours ihe specimen, and alters its 
size and shape by dissolving its greasy elements, a portion of which floats in the 
ifquid. and renders it opaque and putrid, thus necessitating its renewal at con¬ 
siderable expense every two years at furthest. 2. M. Gannal’s fluid (alum, and 
probably corrosive sublimate, are its constituents), blunts the instruments of 
dissection, and changes the colour of the preparation. 3. M. Sucquet's fluids 
(chloride of zinc and sulphate of soda,) excellent for the purposes of dissection, 
cannot be used for the preservation of specimens, the colour of which they 
destroy, and artificial colouring never giving a satisfactory idea of the natural state 
of things. 4. Creosote, mixed with water in all proportions, has been tried by 
M. Pigne, whose attention was first directed to the subject by reading in M. Gan¬ 
nal’s preface that creosote hastened decomposition. In M. Pigne s opinion 
it is the very best of all preserving fluids. Water saturated with creosote, and 
filtered, retains about twelve drops to a quart, and preserves indefinitely the 
natural shape, size, and colour of the specimens, although it does not answer 
so well as an injection. The preservation of the liquid products of diicase is a 
subject to which M. Pigne has given much attention, as he deems it of immense 
Importance. Four ounces of pus, extracted by Professor Roux from an abscess, 
in the year 1843, and preserved by the addition of one drop of creosote, were 
exhibited to the meeting, and not only the fluid was not in the least degree decom¬ 
posed, but M. Pigne asserted that the globules still preserved, under the micro¬ 
scope, their natural characters. Scrofulous pus, now preserved two years, was 
shown to the meeting, and certainly presented no sign of putridity. Also urine 
collected three years and a half ago, and preserved by one drop of pure creosote. 
5. Some morbid alterations, such as pulmonary caverns, and scrofulous tumours 
in various organs, are constantly destroyed by immersion in alcohol. M. Pigne 
has discovered that spirit will no longer destroy the preparations, if they have 
been previously allowed to macerate forty-eight hours in a fluid formerly recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Richard Owen, but which that gentleman has since abandoned. 
Mr. Owen’s liquid is composed of the mixture, at 50° Fahr., of three saturated 
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solutions of common salt, alum, and corrosive sublimate. This fluid preserves 
and hardens the preparations, but injures materially the instruments of dissection, 
and is so powerful as even to attack the watch, guard, pins, or other ornaments 
which the anatomist may wear on his person. The substances employed are, 
however, very cheap, and by hardening the specimen, leave to morbid cavities 
their natural shape, if they have been distended with air during the forty-eight 
hours of immersion. The glass vases used by M. Pigne. and made expressly by 
his direction for the purpose ol receiving the specimens, are ot cylindrical shape, 
well calculated to prevent any waste ot space. The preparations should not be 
fixed on corks or wooden plates; the latter corrugate in spirit; the former, by losing 
their tannin and colouring matter, alter the alcohol ami render it opaque. In the 
Paris museums a simple and ingenious method of suspension is employed, and 
its invention is due to M. Maissiat. The plan consists in attaching the specimen 
with silk strings, to thin glass sticks bent at right angles, fitting exactly the re¬ 
ceiver, and forming invisible supporters. The vases are there closed by the 
superposition of a fiat glass-lid, an advantageous substitute for the heavy and 
expensive stoppers which would be requisite if the shape of the receivers was 
different. The lid is fixed on the vase by a very adhesive cement consisting 
of slacked lime, finely powdered and mixed with a little albumen. .This sub¬ 
stance is applied with a brush, and is dry in the space of a few minutes : but 
if at any further period it is advisable to open the vase, the lid must be broken 
In order to obviate this consequence, M. Maissiat recommends the use of melted 
caoutchouc, to which is added a small proportion of vermilion or litharge, to give 
it consistency. This substance is applied with the hand on the edge of the vase, 
and of the lid, and simple pressure, assisted by a slight rotatory movement, 
closes the receiver in a manner at once solid, and which permits the vase 
to be opened at will, without any effort. Lastly, in order to render the pre¬ 
paration more visible, and to prevent the refraction of the rays of light through 
the fluid, a circumstance which often prevents the specimen from being distinct, 
M. Maissiat varnishes the top and the back ot the receiver. All these precautions 
relative to the injections, and to the preservation of morbid specimens, said M. 
Pigne, in concluding this communication, although they may appear unimportant, 
insure in reality the success of the preparation, and the permanent beauty of the 
results. Besides, they give neatness to private and public museums, and must 
serve materially the cause of true science, by rendering more attractive the study 
of morbid anatomy. 

7. Bifurcation of the Aorta. By Dr. Weisse.— A boy fourteen years of age died 
with the usual symptoms of heart disease, and acute pericarditis was discovered 
on dissection. The aorta shortly after its origin from the left ventricle divided 
into two branches, which after a short course again united, forming a dilated sac 
at the point of reunion. The left carotid and subclavian sprang from the left 
branch of the aorta, from the right branch there arose only the right subclavian, 
the right carotid springing from the divarication of the aorta.— Brit, and lor. Med. 
Rev.. April, 1846, from St. Petersburg Med. Trans. , vol. vi. 

8. Case of Inverted Displacement of the Bladder. —The fourteenth volume of the 
Transactions of the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association contains a very 
curious example of this malformation. The subject of it was a child between 
two and three years of age. There was a flesh y-looking tumour projecting out 
between the labia pudendi: it was considered a vascular excrescence by the 
medical attendant; but, before he proceeded to put a ligature round it, he fortunately 
asked Mr. Crosse to see it. This gentleman was puzzled at first what to make of 
the case; but he saw quite enough to dissuade from the intended operation. The 
following is the description of the appearances:—Towards the posterior part ot 
the tumour, and on its sacral aspect, there was an aperture, which was conjectured 
to be the entrance into the displaced urethra. A very small female catheter easily 
entered this aperture, and passed along a channel a little to the left side of the 
median line : urine distilled in drops through the catheter, but there was not a gush, 
although the instrument had entered so far that we concluded it must have reached 
the cavity of the bladder. Besides what thus oozed through the catheter, slightly 



